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lation is " seldom after a leader's fall rests the death-spear [even] a little while "; 
1. 2145, " by" should be omitted ; 1. 2175, " saddle-bright " for " bright -saddled " ? ; 
1. 2299, " at times " is omitted ; 1. 2449, " with " for " through," " on account of"; 
1. 2576, " fearful " for " grisly-hued "; 1. 2577, incge life seems to mean " with the 
edge of the sword," not " with the mighty relic "; 1. 2640, " thought of honors for 
us " for " exhorted us to deeds of glory "; 1. 2750, " on account of " for "after 
seeing "; 1. 2820, the ambiguous " doom of the saints " for " realm of the saints." 
Quotation marks have been omitted 1. 687. Many of these corrections would 
naturally spoil the rhythm which, though rugged, is based throughout upon the 
consistent introduction of two accented words to each hemistich ; but the 
translation would gain in accuracy. 

In judging a work of this nature, however, one may easily be led to be over- 
censorious. The difficulty and corrupt state of the text must be kept carefully 
in view ; the inadequacy of the lexical helps to a thorough study of Anglo-Saxon 
is another point to be remembered ; and the still very imperfectly understood 
canons of A. S. poetic syntax may well admit a variety of translations in pas- 
sages that seem at first perfectly clear. Dr. Garnett is modest in everything 
that he advances. Though his translation cannot be called poetry as, in some 
senses, the translations of Simrock, Heyne, Wackerbarth, Conybeare (partial) 
and Lumsden may be, it is rhythmical and vigorous, now and then felicitous in 
single epithets, now and then dramatic when it grapples with the memorable 
episodes. It is worthy of extended notice; it deserves, as it has received, the 
approbation of Prof. Child and Henry Sweet ; and it need not fear the criticisms 
of church-mice or of academicians in a corner. 

J. A. H. 



Babrius. Edited with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, Commentary 
and Lexicon. By W. Gunion Rutherford, A. M., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

One of Mr. Rutherford's English reviewers, in a highly commendatory notice 
of the New Phrynichus, says that Mr. Rutherford 'has quite succeeded in 
catching the amusing though somewhat aggressive dogmatism of style of Cobet 
and the best critics.' It is much to be feared that praise like this has encour- 
aged Mr. Rutherford in his nappqaia, for his edition of Babrius is studded with 
depreciatory remarks which will certainly earn for the editor the close, if not 
malevolent attention of sundry Greek scholars. It is not pleasant to be told 
that one 'fails rather from want of knowledge and judgment than of native 
acuteness ' (p. 4 a), that ' the abundance of [one's] work has given [one's] 
name a predominance to which, if linguistic tact and careful scholarship are 
of value, it has little right' (p. 72 6), that one 'has flaunted his ignorance 
in our face ' (p. 92 b), that one shows ■ his usual absence of appreciation of 
the history of the Greek language ' (p. 109 6), that a certain form is ' a paltry 
shift, although it has been accepted byLiddell and Scott' (p. 121 a), that one's 
' incapacity in making conjectures is only equalled by one's boldness' (p. 125 
$), while ' my own proposal is hardly a conjecture ; it is a correction.' This is 
only a rapid gleaning of passages that have caught my eye in turning over the 
pages, and there are more of the same order. This is not so bad as German 
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criticism at its worst, and there is perhaps too much deference both in England 
and in this country to official ignorance and incapacity, but Mr. Rutherford 
goes perhaps a trifle too far. But if he has shown somewhat more acerbity in 
this book than in the New Phrynichus, he has, on the other hand, tempered the 
fervor of his style, and the average philological mind will not be so much 
disturbed by his rhetoric as not to profit by the valuable work he has done for 
and about Babrius. 

A sharp, clear knowledge of Attic Greek ought to be insisted on, not for the 
purpose of sneering at subsequent developments as so many morbid growths, 
but for the sake of getting into full sympathy with the finest type of the Greek 
mind; but in whatever spirit that sharp, clear knowledge of Attic Greek is 
promoted, we ought to rejoice even if we cannot agree with the temper of Cobet 
or his admirer, Mr. Rutherford. Later Greek when read with college students, 
if read at all, ought to be read with an incessant reference to the model lan- 
guage, and it is only from a sense of the usefulness of such a process that I 
gained my consent to edit the colorless and lumbering apologies of Justin 
Martyr. Indifference as to the period and the sphere of Greek vocabulary, 
Greek formations, Greek syntax, is one of the great evils with which an honest 
teacher of Greek has to contend, and this indifference is systematically encour- 
aged by the scrappy readings of early youth ; and I can almost forgive one of 
my own pupils who has steadily declined to teach anything but model Attic 
Greek, leaving the boys to pick up Homer as they would Chaucer in after years. 
Now Babrius is excellent practice for the exercise to which I have adverted, 
and I have often used his fables for the purpose of testing knowledge as to the 
history of Greek words, forms, syntactical rules. As a special student of the 
Greek verb, as the editor of Phrynichus, Mr. Rutherford has been able to do 
good in pointing out late forms and words of recent origin, but this has not been 
done systematically either in commentary or in lexicon, and the educational 
value of Babrius from this point of view has not been fully realized. On p. lix 
of the introduction he gives a short list, ' which,' he says, ' every reader of 
Babrius will be able to increase for himself.' His reason for this limitation 
was not only to satisfy his own sense of proportion and to avoid ' insulting the 
understanding of [his] readers,' but because questions of percentage are involved ; 
and while ' it would be possible to represent numerically the differences in the 
frequency of such violations of usage between a typical Attic writer and 
such an author as Babrius,' it could only be done ' at a cost of labor quite 
incommensurate with the advantage.' Unfortunately one must run the risk of 
insulting the intelligence of some readers if one wishes to be useful to a large 
class, and the wearisome task of ascertaining proportions must be undergone, 
if such work is to be considered final. Of course it requires judgment to know 
when statistics will pay, and as Mr. Rutherford has decided that they will not 
pay, nothing more is to be said. If I were editing a post-classic Greek author 
I should not trouble myself to count all his articular infinitives, but in a com- 
mentary on Philostratos, for instance, I should not fail to notice the familiarity 
with which he employs the most daring constructions of this class, constructions 
which go back to Thukydides and Demosthenes, and I might be at the pains 
to count the rare combinations. Mr. Rutherford's disdainful attitude makes 
it hard to criticise the omissions of his commentary, and I may insult the 
intelligence of my readers by missing a note on 50, 6: 6 6' oil npodaauv i>/an? which 
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is a very rare example of ov with bjivvju, and shows very strikingly the confusion 
of the ' mixo-barbaric ' mind, as Mr. Rutherford would call it. O'utodiamoiva 
(10, 5) is disposed of in the dictionaries, but as the meaning is so transparent 
that few would consult a lexicon for it, it might have been worth while to refer 
to Rutherford's ' New Phrynichus,' p. 470, where the word is considered. But 
after all, this is only saying that Mr. Rutherford has a different ideal. 

Many of Mr. Rutherford's general grammatical views are sound and, though 
not altogether novel, need the emphasis which he has given them by his pecu- 
liar presentation. But on several points I should be obliged to differ with him, 
because he seems to imagine that later Greek syntax is a thing apart, an im- 
ported disease, and not a breaking down of the tissues. 

Among the statements made by Mr. Rutherford with portentous emphasis 
that are not consistent with a calm survey of the facts is one which I have 
elsewhere disposed of. Mr. Rutherford says, p. lvi, ' except in the sense of 
KEAEvetr, the verb e'melv refuses (in Attic) any construction but that with on or 
u(.' I have no objection to this as a rule for Greek prose composition, a rule, 
by the way, which Mr. Sidgwick flagrantly violates ; I recognize the fact that 
exceptions are comparatively rare, and, indeed, I have tried to explain the 
phenomenon in my commentary on Justin Martyr, Apol. I, 12, 32, which I 
will take the liberty of quoting: " eiireiv in the sense of 'say' not 'order' 
commonly takes on or wc in classic Greek ; but the exceptions are far more 
numerous than one should suppose from the way in which the rule is stated, 
as Thuc. 7, 35, 2; Hdt. 1, 39; 2, 30; Andoc.i, 57; Xen. Hell. 1, 6, 7; 
2, 2, 15; Cyr. 5, 5, 24; Plat. Gorg. 473 A; Legg. 2, 654 A [to which may 
be added 673 B] ; Clitoph. 407 A ; 460 A ; Aeschin. 3, 37 ; Lycurg. contra 
Leocr. 50, to say nothing of the poets such as Pind. Ol. 7, 62 ; Soph. Antig. 
755, etc. For later Greek, examples are not necessary. The rule, however, 
is not without its reason. Eiireiv originally gives the exact utterance (em>c). 
So in Homer (too t'mev). When the on form of oratio obliqua became common, 
it was natural that this form, which is nearest to oratio recta, should be retained." 
Some of these examples have found their way into the new edition of Liddell 
and Scott's Lexicon, and others might be added, such as Lys. 10, 6; 9, 12 (Ms), 
and Isaios 2, 29. But I know what Mr. Rutherford will say. He will say as 
he has said time after time, that Xenophon does not count, that Thukydides 
has to use an ' immature Attic ' (p. 8 a), that Lysias 10 is questioned by Har- 
pokration, though Blass does not know why. Nay, if Lysias 10 be prrved 
genuine, Mr. Rutherford will be able to point triumphantly to a remark, p. 36 
b, in which place he says " Mr. Gow, Fellow of Trinity College, has drawn my 
attention to the fact that French critics saw in Victor Hugo's works, written 
during his sojourn in Jersey, an absence of ' la malice et la delicatesse Parisi- 
enne,' and a similar nescio quid I have always felt the want of in Lysias' Attic." 
Taste so refined must be a positive curse, and the attainment of it can hardly be 
considered desirable. Most persons will think that what was good enough for 
Sophokles, what was good enough for Plato, was good enough for Babrius, and 
will not count it a special feather in the cap of the late fabulist that he slipped 
only once in this regard (Fab. 97, 4). But I do not wish to go into details which 
would involve long discussions of the fundamentals of Greek syntax. There are 
other points in which the edition deserves attention and commands respect. So 
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we have an elaborate and interesting introduction in which the person of 
Babrius, the history of Greek fable, the language of Babrius and the history of 
the text are discussed. Mr. Rutherford's style is perverse and does not deserve 
the commendation of conciseness which a friendly critic has bestowed upon it, 
but at all events it is not dull, and the collation of the Athoan MS preserved in 
the British Museum gives a special scientific value to this edition. Between the 
Athoan MS and the Vaticanus Mr. Rutherford thinks there is not much to 
choose, nor does he consider Suidas much better authority than the two sources 
mentioned. For his recension of the text he claims the character of conserva- 
tism, but when he does introduce his ' own tentamina ' he does so with the same 
confidence that marks every line of his work. They are not numerous and few 
of them commend themselves irresistibly. 

The edition has four indexes: 1. Index Fabularum; 2. An English Index; 
3. A Greek Index ; 4. Index Scriptorum and a welcome ' Graecitatis Babrianae 
Lexicon,' due in great part to Mr. H. Duff, Fellow of All Souls College, and 
' intended as an aid to the work which sooner or later must be undertaken, and 
to which so little has been done — the scientific Lexicography of the Greek 
language.' 

Mr. Rutherford's ' New Phrynichus,' it seems, has already become a standard 
work of reference in England and his Babrius will extend the reputation gained 
by his previous labors. A little closer study of Chandler's ' Greek Accentua- 
tion ' would have been of service to him, but on this point also an improvement 
is to be noted, though he writes yavpr; in the text itself (95, 21) and emends a 
passage (107, 7) with a/i«/3ov. 

B. L. G. 



Geschichtliche Entwickelung der Constructionen mit irpiv. Von Dr. Josef 
Sturm. Wurzburg: A. Stuber. 1882. 

Dr. Sturm has done excellent service in his presentation of the historical 
development of the constructions of irpiv, and while I could have wished that 
he had made some use of the article on irpiv which appeared in this Journal, 
Vol. II, p. 465 foil., 1 the coincidences are all the more gratifying to one who 
cares more for truth than for originality. 

According to Dr. Sturm there are two principal periods separated from each 
other by sharp lines of demarcation. In the first period the use of irpiv is 
developing, in the second the development is completed. 

The first period, which means Homer and Hesiod, shows us irpiv in its begin- 
nings. The original construction irpiv with the infinitive was already developed, 
but as subjunctive and optative were just reaching vitality in Homer, no fixed 

1 1 refer only to the theoretical discussion, for I have since discovered that the statistics of 
my collectors — inexperienced young men — were far from complete. This defect I had hoped 
to make good erenow by the dissertation of Ltlth, De usu particular nplv qualis apud oratores 
Atticos fuerit, Rostock, 1877, but I have not been able to procure a copy. It is some consola- 
tion to know that Sturm had done the work over again before Liith's dissertation had reached 
him ; but he has only given a summary and not the references to the passages, so that I cannot 
make good the deficiencies in Demosthenes, which excited my surprise, if not my suspicion. 
See my article (1. c. p. 483). 



